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to do, the wishes of the elected representatives of the
people. Thus an English minority, through control of
the two Councils in Lower Canada, pursued the strategy
of denying to the majority the political liberties pro-
claimed, in principle, by the constitution of 1791. "Vet
this constitution had set up a strange form of govern-
ment that was at once representative and not re-
sponsible. Since the home government left to the
Canadians the free administration of their internal
affairs, under the authority of the Parliament at West-
minster, the interest of the Empire and of the
merchants demanded that all the trumps should be in
the hands of the only men capable of serving it, of
those whose language and beliefs guaranteed their
vigilance and zeal. The participation of the people in
the government could be tolerated only in the measure
that these same people would accept the advice and
orders of the minority. The French-speaking members
of the Legislative Assembly were free to hold meetings,
to deliver more or less virulent speeches, to write in the
newspapers long articles demanding control of the
public funds, or the application of the principle of
popular sovereignty. They were equally free to protest
against the abuses of powers on the part of certain
governors or of the Councils, against the extortions of
certain officials, against the presence of judges in the
Lower Chamber, against the distribution of lands and
offices to favourites of the Colonial Office, or even to
demand that the executive power be submitted to the
will of the representatives of the majority, and that
members of the Legislative Council be elected by the
people; but parliamentary institutions must not be
permitted to serve the triumph of French and Catholic
domination.